CROMWELL,   LORD  PROTECTOR
BETWEEN antiquity and modern times, the idea of dic-
tatorship seems to have been non-existent. Of the idea,
as of the thing itself, we find no trace. The Middle Ages
disappear in a sort of mediaeval pageant. Why is this?
First and foremost because feudalism was based on an
assemblage of rights and duties so rigidly interdependent
that there was no room for a usurper to creep in. The
hierarchy of lawful authorities rendered it superfluous to
call in extraordinary and extra-legal powers. It is
notable, moreover, that Italy, on which Feudalism never
established more than a precarious hold, was the first
amid the restless, ever-changing life of its cities to restore
the figure of a tyrant. We need only call to mind the
drama of Lorenzaccio.
But now here is a case which merits our careful con-
sideration. Where do we find the first example of the
modern dictator? In England. And what is England?
The 'Mother of Parliaments'. The country which
adopted for itself, and distributed in facsimile throughout
the world, the form of parliamentary government. Crom-
well makes us wonder whether a dictator is not a necessary
concomitant of revolutions, of the rise of democracies
and of the establishment of the parliamentary system.
In seventeenth-century England, the Stuarts attempted
to play the monarch on the French pattern. But Charles I
was not Louis XIII, nor was Buckingham Richelieu.
And the English were not the French.
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